Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
of external entanglements. The earlier international tradition of Toryism had thus become a principle of Whig practice, and on one point, at least, the earliest of the Whig Prime Ministers showed his agreement with the bitterest of his Parliamentary opponents, Bolingbroke.
Ever-increasing taxation was the price paid by the country for its  glories in war.    Even Marlborough's victories were beginning to arouse a sense of satiety rather than of proud satisfaction.    Weariness of the war naturally implied discontent with its Whig authors and conductors.   The incessant demands of the struggle on the national resources had given an entirely new influence to the moneyed classes, those who drew their income from the Funds or from other investments, and not from the land.    Walpole's conduct of our international relations had therefore, for its chief motive, to restore to the Whig connection those whom the cost of militarism might have tempted to leave it.    War expenditure meant a land tax of four shillings.    That was enough to make the territorial class the desirers of peace.    Walpole's  foreign   statesmanship   was   thus, after  the  usual   English  fashion, determined  by the necessity of strengthening the position of himself and his party at  home.    Walpole, indeed, was now bent upon beating Bolingbroke not only at his own game, but with his own tools.    The ex-footman, afterwards a commissioner  of plantations, Arthur More,  who had helped Bolingbroke  in his  commercial arrangements with France at Utrecht, was no sooner out of work than he offered his services to Walpole.    They were readily  accepted  and   promptly  utilised.     The  first speech from the throne ever drafted by Walpole, that
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